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until the stools become normal. Pasteurization of the cow's milk is 
considered a safeguard in destroying the bacilli, which predispose the 
child to disease and relapse. I have had an opportunity to test the 
merits of protein milk, also known as Finkelstein and casein milk, in 
three cases this summer and believe that it is a God-send to the babies. 

The first case was a baby seven weeks old, ill with cholera infantum. 
Evacuations were light green mucus, foul smelling and numbering 
eighteen to twenty-four per day. The temperature ranged from 101° 
to 103°. The body was emaciated, with depressed fontanelle, sunken 
eyes and distended abdomen. After being ill a week, he was started 
on protein milk and within thirty-six hours evacuations were normal. 
The baby gained a pound in ten days. 

Another, a case of enterocolites, had been ill four months and duriDg 
that time all food given passed through the child undigested. He was 
six months old, emaciated and exhausted. After a few days, the stools, 
which had been all colors and consistencies, foul smelling and mucous, 
became homogeneous, yellow, without mucus and odor, and this baby 
gained a pound and seven ounces in four weeks. 

The third case was a baby four months' old, ill with enterocolites. 
She had been ill two weeks and could not digest any of the food given 
her. The stools were mucous. She improved rapidly, the stools be- 
coming normal in a few days. She gained two pounds and four ounces 
in four weeks. These results speak for themselves. 

Fresh air is very important during these diseases as well as during 
convalescence. Keeping the baby quiet and free from excitement are 
also beneficial in the work of recovery. 

What a wonderful satisfaction it is to a nurse to have a part in bat- 
tling for these little lives and to conquer! Great is the victory! Her 
anxiety and hard work earn their just compensation which is not salary. 
Specializing in the care of sick babies is of great value. Efficiency is a 
most valuable asset. With her knowledge of means and with skillful 
application of them, the efficient nurse is assured of good results which 
spell success. 

THE LITTLE WHITE CITY ON THE HILL 

By MARY ELLEN KERSHAW, R.N. 
San Diego, California 

After weary waiting, threatened with starvation, Father Junipera 
Serra, with his handful of followers, just on the eve of giving up all 
hope of relief, went up on the hill and, far out at sea, discovered a sail, 
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a ship making for land. Imagine their joy as they watched the boat 
round the point, now known the world over as Point Loma. On, on 
she glided into beautiful San Diego Bay. 

On a side hill in Old Town they built their "presidio," or fort, "to 
protect themselves on both sides from invasion by the Indians." It 
was on the sixteenth of July, 1769, that Father Junipera Serra succeeded 
in dedicating his church, "this being the real birthday of San Diego, 
therefore the birth-place of civilization of the western United States." 
On the state highway, called in those days the King's Highway, this 
little church with its bells from Spain in the door-yard is still standing. 
It has been preserved by enclosing it in framework. 

A short distance away is Ramona's marriage place. It is a quad- 
rangle with a quaint, beautiful, antique garden covering most of the 
enclosed ground. The original dwelling rooms and chapel occupy about 
one-third of the walled-in space. A few miles in from the bay, now 
known as Mission Valley, the good Father placed his first mission, the 
first of the chain which reached to San Francisco. 

Modern San Diego is built on hills and to avoid the tiresome climb, 
the road into the center of the city winds around them. No matter 
where one goes, north, south, east or west, when one reaches an eleva- 
tion the whole panorama is unfolded; the bay in front with the Coronado 
Islands out in the Pacific and on the left, the mountains many miles 
away in Mexico. 

As one faces the rising sun the Cuyamaca Mountains, all aglow with 
purple haze, brighten as Old Sol makes his ascent and peeps at one 
over their summits: the light becomes golden and the air is warmed; 
one is glad to be alive. 

A short distance from the center of the town is beautiful Balboa 
Park, which was waste land just four short years ago and is now covered 
with trees of every description, from every clime, from every country. 
Standing on Cabrillo Bridge just about half way through the Park, one 
can look down into the canon and there see palms, holly, pepper, acacia, 
and northern pine trees, with banana and live oak, vying with each 
other in beauty. This bridge leads to the Little White City on the 
Hill, a beautiful place for one to rest and recreate. An elecroquette, 
a reed chair run by electricity, may be rented before one crosses the 
bridge and one may go where one likes without walking. 

In a ride through the Prado, bordered by acacias, one passes several 
squares, the most beautiful one is the Plaza de Panama. At the ex- 
treme right one may enjoy the recitals on the beautiful open air organ; 
at the other end in one corner, the band, its members dressed in Span- 
ish costume, renders exquisite Spanish airs. On the turret of one of 
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the white buildings lives a flock of friendly doves who apparently love 
the music for when La Paloma is played they cannot resist but circle 
about almost in time to the strain, cooing as they fly. 

As one rides on, she cannot refrain from expressing the pleasure 
she feels in seeing the cool pools and the tropical plants in front of the 
Botanical Building. If refreshment and rest are needed, the quaint 
Japanese Tea House is waiting near by with its doors wide open. Far- 
ther on, beyond the citrus ranch, is the Isthmus, the inevitable place 
of jollity and fun. 

Again crossing the Prado one finds among the pepper trees the 
haven of quiet and rest for any who are overcome by the crowd or by 
sickness. The little white mission building is finely equipped for any 
emergency and during the erection of the exposition buildings has 
given aid to any of the employees who required it. The head nurse, 
a graduate of Agnew Hospital of San Diego, takes pride in saying that 
they have had twenty major operations, among them a case of trephin- 
ing. There have been also a number of minor cases and dressings. 
The medical work was also of interest, as typhoid and pneumonia were 
on the list. 

In the hospital office are kept the X-ray and pulmotor; next is the 
surgery ready for any emergency, then the two wards, one for men 
and the other for women, with five beds in each. Behind all this, over- 
looking the picnic grounds, are suites for nurses and matrons. 

Those who live in San Diego or the surrounding country are looking 
forward to the good times they may have in the spring and summer 
when other places are rainy and dreary or the other extreme, sultry 
and dry. There will always be air stirring on this hill-top, among the 
beautiful white buildings of this bit of Spain, "Nueros Espanol," as it 
has been called. 

You who are weary and sore oppressed, come see what comfort 
can be found, come share in the enjoyment of this wonderful out-of- 
doors, this sunny, southern California. 



